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Pinus Goulteri , is remarkable as having the longest and most beautiful 
cones of all the pines ; P. Sabiniana , the digger pine, or silver pine, a 
very characteristic tree of the foot-hills, especially of the Sierra Nevada, 
up to 2,000 feet elevation, and also on the dry southerly hill-sides of the 
Coast Ranges; P. insignis , the well known ornamental u monterey 
pine” quite limited in its distribution to some thousands of acres about 
Monterey and Carmelo ; P. muricata is another Coast Range species, 
and P . gjonderosa (the yellow pine) and P. Lambertiana (the sugar pine) 
are found in both Sierra and Coast Ranges. The redwood, {Sequoia 
semper mrens,) is also one of the grand characteristic trees of the 
Californian Coast Ranges, to which it is exclusively confined ; with it 
grows frequently the well known Douglas fir {Abies Douglasii). Besides 
these there are the laurel {Tetr anther a Calif ornica), of which the wood 
is now coming into use for ornamental cabinetwork; the madrona,* a 
very characteristic and beautiful tree with its red bark and glossy leaves. 
The monterey cypress {Cupressus macrocarpa ) is another magnificent tree, 
greatly resembling the cedar of Lebanon ; but strictly confined to one 
locality at Cypress Point, near Monterey. Of the shrubby undergrowth, 
the chamiso {Adenostema fasiculata ), the manzanita {Arctostaphylos 
glauca) and different species of the Ceanothus , called “ California lilac” 
by settlers from the Eastern States, on account of the resemblance of its 
perfume to that of the eastern lilac, are the most prominent. These 
shrubs, separate or mingled together and associated with a variety of 
shrubby oaks, each furnished with as many thorns as there are points to 
leaves or branches, make what is universally known in California as 
u chaparral ;” and large regions, especially near the summits of the 
mountains in the Coast Ranges, are often densely covered with this 
abominable undergrowth, utterly preventing free circulation, and 
rendering parts of the State quite inaccessible, as, for instance, the 
mountains along the coast south of Monterey for a distance of a hundred 
miles, into whose recesses not even the explorer or the hunter has ever 
penetrated. 

There are many points of interest in the Coast Ranges which the 
tourist may visit ; among them the Geysers, Clear and Borax lakes, the 
New Almaden Mines, and, in general, all the valleys which connect with 
the Bay of San Francisco or are adjacent to it.f One gets a fine idea of 

* Properly the “ madrofio,” hut everywhere called as written above. 

t See u Map of the vicinity of the Bay of San Francisco,” published by the California Geological Survey, from 
which, at a glance, a better idea of the topography of the region may be obtained than could be given in a whole 
chapter of verbal description. 
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the coast mountains and valleys "by riding over the Santa Cruz Range to 
the town of that name ; and a trip to the Geysers, coupled with the ascent 
of Sulphur, or Geyser Peak, a very easy climb from the stage road, will 
show the traveller some of the most interesting features of the lower 
Californian ranges. 

The most interesting short excursion, however, which can be made 
from San Francisco, is the ascent of Monte Diablo, 3,856 feet high, and 
distant from the city, in a north-northeast direction, twenty-eight miles. 
The route to the foot of the mountain, which is usually ascended from the 
north side, is either by carriage or public conveyance from Oakland, by 
Walnut Creek and San Ramon Valley to Clayton, at the base of the 
mountain ; or, else, by steamboat to Benicia, ferry to Martinez and 
carriage or stage to Clayton, via Pacheco. In either case Clayton is the 
point from which the ascent may be made, the distance to the summit being 
about six miles and the excursion from Clayton to the summit and back 
being easily made, on horseback, in a day, with time in the afternoon, if 
one should desire it, to return to Martinez the same night.* From the 
summit the view is panoramic and perhaps unsurpassed in extent. Owing 
to the peculiar distribution of the mountain ranges of California and the 
position of Monte Diablo in the centre of a great elliptic basin, the eye 
has full sweep over the slopes of the Sierra Nevada to its crest, from 
Lassen’s Peak on the north to Mount Whitney on the south, a distance of 
fully 325 miles. It is is only in the clearest weather that the details of the 
“Snowy Range” can be made out; but the nearer masses of the Coast 
Ranges with their innumerable waves of mountains, and wavelets of spurs, 
are visible from Mount Hamilton and Mount Oso on the south to Mount 
Helena on the north. The great interior valley of California, the plains 
of the Sacramento and San J oaquin, are spread out under the observer’ s 
feet like a map, and they seem illimitable in extent. The whole area thus 
embraced within the field of vision, as limited by the extreme points in 
the distance is little less than 40,000 square miles, or almost as large as the 
whole State of New York. Mount Hamilton, fifteen miles east of San 
Jose, also commands a grand view, exclusively of the Coast Ranges ; 
parties making a visit to this mountain, however, should be prepared to 
camp at its base, where there are all possible facilities of wood and water. 
The excursion from San Jose to the summit and back was made by our 

* There should be a good hotel at. Clayton ; if there were, no doubt pleasure travel to the mountain would 
be much increased. 
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